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already been pointed out here and as has been pointed out in 
former discussions. There is not the slightest use of asking in 
a college which really works on the certificate plan which stu- 
dents turn out best, the certificated or the examined. Of 
course it is the certificated. I mention these things to show 
the difficulties under which a real student of this subject labors 
in New England, or in the United States at large. 

Moreover, the certificate system in New England is not tried 
under conditions which an advocate of an examination system 
would think fair. Why not ? Because the certificate system in 
New England is tried in presence of the examinations main- 
tained by Harvard, Yale, and Bowdoin ; and the certificate sys- 
tem, working in the presence of those examinations, is, I 
venture to think, a totally different thing from what a universal 
certificate system would prove to be. The strict examinations 
maintained by those colleges in New England which still use 
the examination methods solely, greatly affect the results of the 
certificate system. As I heard President Carter, of Williams, 
say years ago, "We like our certificate system well enough, but 
we don't know what on earth would happen to it if Harvard and 
Yale should adopt the certificate system." I think, therefore, 
that a real student of this problem labors in New England, or 
even in the United States, under very serious difficulties, which 
not even the excellent report to which we have just listened can 
remove. I hope there are ladies or gentlemen here present who 
can point out how the field of this inquiry can be better cultivated. 

THE FEDERATION OF EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

Professor William MacDonald, 
Bowdoin College 

I am aware, Mr. President, that it is seldom well to begin 
one's remarks with an apology or a disclaimer. I think I ought 
to say, however, that the title assigned to my paper is somewhat 
more ambitious than the substance of the paper warrants. I did 
meditate a very ambitious paper indeed, but it seemed, on the 
whole, better to devote the main part of the paper to a particu- 
lar phase of the subject which seemed to me of special interest 
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and importance. I ought to say, also, that it was not with any 
malice on my part that I prepared a paper, some considerable 
portion of which has something' to say on the subject of exami- 
nations and the certificate system. I knew nothing of what the 
other papers on the program were to be until I received the 
printed program, some time after my own paper was prepared, 
and of course I did not know of the subject-matter of the 
address of President Hadley or of the report of Mr. Ramsay 
until I listened to those last night and this morning. I feel, on 
the whole, gratified that at the end of a discussion to which I 
have listened with mingled interest and anxiety, there are still 
some considerable portions of my paper which, it seems, on the 
whole, worth while to read. 

No one who has followed at all closely the progress of sec- 
ondary and higher education in New England during the last 
twenty years can, I think, fail to have noticed the marked 
advance that has been made in the direction of uniformity. 
This advance has not been confined to any one department, or 
to any one class of institutions, but has been, in the main, gen- 
eral and comprehensive in its character. The diversity of 
methods and aims, which might naturally have been expected 
to result from the thoroughgoing transformation of education 
which has taken place in the period mentioned, has not come 
about. On the contrary, reconstructed and reorganized as the 
work of higher education has been, there is probably more uni- 
formity today in regard to it, on the part of both the colleges 
and the preparatory schools, than at any time for a considerable 
number of years. All of our New England colleges, for example, 
have adopted the elective system, though with varying range in 
the application of it. Nearly all make some provision for the 
admission of students without Greek, even though Greek be 
still, with some, a prerequisite for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. As substitutes for Greek practically the same range of 
subjects is allowed — modern languages, physical science, mathe- 
matics — though as yet in varying proportions and combina- 
tions. The laboratory method, not only in physical science, 
but, so far as its essential principles go, in other departments as 
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well, is so general as no longer to provoke comment. In the 
preparatory schools there has been, as we all know, a great 
readjustment of methods and curricula to meet the demands of 
the college course ; and the employment of certain well-defined 
methods of instruction, as well as the observance of equally well- 
recognized principles in the arrangement of the course of study, 
are now general in the better class of schools. 

It is significant that this movement towards uniformity has 
been powerfully aided, and in some cases directly initiated, by 
the work of educational associations. Under the direction of 
various committees of the National Educational Association, the 
American Philological Association, the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation, and the American Historical Association, the methods 
of instruction in the preparatory schools, the make-up of the 
curriculum, and the requirements for admission to college, have 
been searchingly investigated, and the general principles upon 
which they should rest clearly stated. I suppose that in no 
country has so powerful a force been brought to bear upon both 
school and college as has been brought to bear by these asso- 
ciations. In New England the Commission of Colleges, devot- 
ing itself to the field of college-entrance requirements, has 
had the satisfaction of seeing uniformity grow apace under its 
labors, and a great deal of the efficiency of both preparatory and 
college education is due to the work of that body ; while in the 
free discussion of questions touching the interests of both school 
and college, and in bringing representatives of the two classes 
of institutions into contact and acquaintance, our own New Eng- 
land Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools has per- 
formed an extremely useful work. 

It is worth while noticing, further, that this movement towards 
uniformity has not been vitiated by the notion that there was any 
sufficient virtue in uniformity, considered simply as such. The 
demand for uniform requirements, uniform standards, uniform 
methods, simply for the sake of regularity and formal accord, is 
the cry of the machinist, not the idea of the educator. Notwith- 
standing the steps that have been taken to organize secondary 
and higher education, we have probably never been in any less 
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danger than we are today of seeing our educational system 
reduced to the condition of a mere machine, grinding out its 
product in a regular, impartial, and unvarying way. It is because 
we have sought to appropriate certain ideas, and put in opera- 
tion certain principles of a fundamental sort, that we have worked 
for orderliness and uniformity in reconstructing our educa- 
tional work. In what I have to say, therefore, I wish to dis- 
claim any sympathy with those who think that the best way to 
improve a situation is simply to construct a new machine, or 
that the limitations of our New England education are to be 
removed by organizing another association, and drawing up a 
new set of blanks. 

It must be obvious, however, to those who are daily con- 
cerned with the work of colleges and preparatory schools, that 
the claim to the attainment of uniformity is subject to some 
important modifications. At a good many points our attain- 
ment in this direction is more apparent than real. We have 
formally adopted, for example, in the main, certain carefully 
prepared schemes of requirements for admission to college ; but 
any one of us, I fancy, would be glad to know the names of any 
two colleges that interpret their entrance requirements alike. 
Any teacher who has taken the trouble to collect and compare 
entrance-examination papers from a number of colleges, knows 
how considerable the diversity among them is likely to be — how 
varied they are in difficulty or in comprehensiveness, or as tests 
of the student's knowledge. What is true of the papers in any 
particular department is still more true when the papers in dif- 
ferent departments are compared, and the intellectual demands 
made upon the student in one line of work are weighed against 
the demands made upon him in another. Moreover, some col- 
leges admit only upon examination, others mainly by certificate ; 
and while uniformity in the interpretation of requirements under 
the examination system still leaves much to be desired, uniformity 
of interpretation under the certificate system is still, like the belief 
of some men in immortality, hardly more than a "pleasing hope." 

If we go a step further, and examine the work of the colleges 
themselves, conditions equally diverse are found to prevail. 
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The requirements for the first degree are not the same in differ- 
ent institutions, either as to the number of courses, or the number 
of weekly exercises required. The word "course," common as 
is the use of it, can be defined only in terms of the institution 
employing it. It is undeniable, I think, that college courses 
which, from the accounts of them given in the catalogues, would 
seem to cover practically the same ground, do nevertheless dif- 
fer materially in content. There would seem to be, for example, 
no reason why a course in elementary German, taught four 
hours a week throughout the year in one institution, should not 
be in all essential respects identical with the elementary course 
in German taught four hours a week throughout the year in 
another institution ; but that it is so identical is, as all college 
men know, by no means always the case. I can no more than 
mention such other important matters as the ranking system, 
the conditions of promotion from class to class, the injection of 
professional courses into the senior year, and the award of 
scholarships and other beneficiary aid to freshmen — each and 
all of them matters in respect to which the action of our New 
England colleges is absolutely diverse. 

It must long have been apparent, I think, that the adminis- 
tration of so much of our educational system as pertains to 
admission to college — and it is of that part that I wish from 
this point on particularly to speak — is carried on at very con- 
siderable expense, in both money and time. Every college in 
New England draws its students from an extensive area. If it 
admit students by examination, it must prepare its own set of 
examination papers, conduct its own examinations, often at a 
number of centers, read and mark the papers, keep its own 
detailed record of the results, and make report to the applicant 
and to the teacher under whom he was prepared. If the college 
admit on certificate, it must devise its own method of examining 
or approving schools, and keep track of the work of students 
during their freshman year, with all the other interminable book- 
keeping which a sincere treatment of the certificate plan involves. 
Every institution in New England is doing one or other of these 
things at this time, has done them for years, and probably 
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expects to do them for years to come. In other words, dealing 
with a subject which was never easier to deal with than now, 
"handling a product," if the phrase may be allowed, which was 
never easier to handle or of more uniform character, we have 
as many administrative machines for this particular purpose as 
there are institutions, and all maintained at considerable cost, 
not only of money, but also of mental, physical, and occasion- 
ally moral wear and tear. 

I should be the last to affirm that the work done in this 
direction is not well done. I do not believe that the adminis- 
tration of college entrance requirements, including, of course, 
once for all, the work of preparatory schools in connection 
therewith, can ever be intrusted to persons who are not them- 
selves active members of the colleges and schools concerned. 
But I am impressed with the disproportion between the labor 
involved in the maintenance of the system as we now have it 
and the results obtained under its operation. We are employing 
many more men and women in the business of testing the fitness 
of young people who apply for admission to college than there 
is any rational necessity for, and my own observation compels 
me to think that we are employing some men and women who 
ought not to be employed in the business at all; and I think 
that the burden of proof is upon those who insist that continu- 
ance in the time-honored way is necessary, rather than upon 
those who venture to advocate some better way. 

What I would urge, accordingly, is the adoption of some 
plan of cooperation by the colleges and preparatory schools of 
New England, primarily for the joint administration of prepara- 
tion for and admission to college, and, beyond that, for such 
other matters of common interest and concern as shall from 
time to time present themselves. It seems to me that the time 
has come when the numerous institutions in New England, 
having a common purpose, seeking to employ common methods, 
and striving to attain common standards, can so combine as to 
secure greater economy and efficiency, and give to New England 
education a higher degree of unity than it has up to the present 
time enjoyed. 
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Fortunately for our purpose, we have an example of federa- 
tion, for the purposes of entrance examinations, in the action 
lately taken by the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools in the Middle States and Maryland. The plan, which 
has received the assent of all the institutions interested, was 
adopted last May, and is to go into operation next June. The 
details of the scheme are so interesting, and the movement is at 
the same time, as it seems to me, so important an advance step in 
the direction of educational federation, that I venture to sum- 
marize its chief provisions. 

The plan adopted by the Middle States Association provides 
for the creation of a college-entrance examination board, con- 
sisting of the president or an authorized representative of each 
college and university in the' middle states and Maryland having 
a freshman or entering class of not less than fifty students, and 
of five representatives of secondary schools, chosen annually by 
the association. From this board is to be chosen annually an 
executive committee of five, at least one of whom must be a 
representative of the secondary schools. To this examination 
board is intrusted the conduct of entrance examinations for the 
colleges and universities represented in the association, including 
the preparation and marking of the examination papers. 

For each of the subjects in which the examinations are to be 
held the board is required to designate, not later than December 
in each year, three associate examiners, two of them college 
teachers, who shall prepare examination questions, or other 
appropriate tests, in the subjects assigned to them. One of the 
college members of each of these groups of three is known as the 
chief examiner. The papers or tests agreed upon by the sev- 
eral groups of examiners are submitted for approval or revision 
to a committee made up of the chief examiners and the five 
representatives of the secondary schools who are members of 
the college-entrance board. As examinations are to be held 
next June in eleven different subjects, this committee of revision 
will have sixteen members. The action of the committee is final. 

Not later than May the board is to appoint a staff of readers, 
to read and mark the examination books or other tests. Both 
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college and secondary-school teachers are eligible for such 
appointments. The examinations themselves are to be held at 
such times and places, and under such supervision, as the board 
may direct; and the printing and distribution of the papers are 
also committed to the board. On the completion of the exami- 
nation, the answer books are to be transmitted to the secretary 
of the board, who distributes them to the readers who have been 
selected. Seven days are allowed for the reading and return of 
the books to the secretary. Upon the receipt of the books 
from the readers, certificates setting forth the results of the 
examination are to be issued by the secretary to each can- 
didate. -A uniform system of marking also forms part of the 
plan. 

The plan further provides for the payment of a fee of $5 by 
each person applying for examination; and from this fund, I 
suppose, rather than from a pro rata contribution by the colleges 
and schools concerned, the expenses incident to preparing the 
papers, conducting the examinations, and reading the books are 
to be paid. 

The meeting which adopted the plan, held at Columbia Uni- 
versity, on May 12, included representatives from Columbia, 
Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Cornell, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Vassar, 
Union, and other institutions, besides leading secondary schools. 
The heartiness with which the scheme was adopted would seem 
to indicate that the members of the Middle States Association 
regarded it as meeting a pressing need, at the same time that it 
did not in any way endanger their individual interests. 

It is, I think, a fair question, and one which we may well 
seriously consider, whether some such plan as this might not 
with advantage be adopted in New England. Some of the 
details, of course, we might prefer to change. Personally, I 
doubt whether we are ready to require a fee from each applicant 
for admission to college ; and I am inclined to think that the 
number of representatives of preparatory schools on the exami- 
nation board might well be increased. But the principles on 
which this plan rests seem to me theoretically sound and prac- 
tically useful ; and I am unable to see wherein our situation has 
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peculiarities likely to diminish the practical advantages of such 
a scheme. 

To look first at the question of finance, I said that I doubted 
the practicability of imposing a fee upon each candidate for 
examination. I do not urge the point, however, since it does 
not seem to me to be a vital detail of the plan. If the fee prin- 
ciple is adopted, the necessary support for the examination 
board is provided for, and the amount now expended by the 
colleges in administering their examinations and certificate sys- 
tems is saved. Five dollars apiece from each successful candi- 
date would have meant about $15,000 last year, counting the 
number of enrolled freshmen as opproximately equal to the 
number of candidates. On the other hand, if the fee system 
is thought inadvisable, the expense of the system could readily 
be met by a pro rata contribution from the colleges and schools 
concerned. I am inclined to think that the amount of such 
contribution would be appreciably less than the present cost of 
running the entrance machinery. 

More important, however, than the question of dollars and 
cents is the advantage to be found in the use of identical exami- 
nation papers, prepared by representatives not only of different 
institutions, but of different classes of institutions as well. I am 
disposed to think that an examination paper in mathematics, 
Latin, or chemistry, prepared by two teachers from as many 
different colleges and a teacher of the subject in a secondary 
school, is likely to be a better paper, a more fit paper with 
which to test a candidate who presents himself for examination 
in the subject than a paper prepared by any individual instructor 
or by any departmental faculty of any college or university. I 
think that we should find a distinct gain not only in mutual 
regard, but also in mutual understanding, between the schools 
and colleges if the examinations held ceased to be the essen- 
tially one-sided tests that they are now. I certainly do not 
know of any reason why a college should fear that its standard 
would be lowered or the strictness of its tests relaxed because 
the testing paper was drawn up by a committee on which sat a 
secondary-school teacher ; nor do I think that any college need 
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hesitate to have the students who enter it enter on an examina- 
tion arranged by competent teachers who, in the wise ordering 
of Providence, do not happen to belong to its own faculty. 
There is nothing so dangerous or imperfect about an examina- 
tion paper prepared by instructors at Harvard or Yale or 
Amherst as to make institutions like Brown or Dartmouth 
or Bowdoin fear to admit students who have successfully 
passed it. 

The mere fact of identity, too, is worth considering at this 
point. We have had, in the last few years, quite a number of 
programs drawn up setting forth the kind of examination that 
might be given for admission to college in this subject or that, 
and the kind of preparation that should be given to students 
who proposed to offer themselvs as candidates. A number of 
these programs have been adopted by most if not all of the 
colleges in New England, and are set forth in their published 
catalogues. We have agreement as to English, Latin, and Greek ; 
somewhat less agreement, but still considerable, regarding 
French, German, history, and physics. On paper, in other 
words, the requirements of the different colleges at these several 
points are the same. It seems to me that it would be a marked 
gain if we could go a step further and set the same examina- 
tions in these subjects to all persons who offer to pass in them. 
So long as a dozen colleges state their requirement in English 
in the same way I see nothing to be gained by preparing sepa- 
rate examination papers for each of them. If the examination 
is harder or easier, better or worse, in one case than in another, 
it is in consequence of an interpretation put upon the require- 
ments by the one institution or the other which was never con- 
templated when those requirements were framed, or understood 
to be reserved when the requirements were adopted. I cannot 
admit that any college examiner, if joint action can be attained, 
has a right to frame an examination paper embodying his par- 
ticular ideas as to how the subject should be taught, if the 
requirements for the subject as stated in the college catalogue 
have been adopted upon the report of some conference or com- 
mission, such as those which have so materially modified the 
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statement of entrance requirements during the last few years. 
There is abundant room for any college teacher to impress his 
individuality, if he has any, on his students in his class room, 
without injecting it into an examination paper on a subject in 
regard to which agreement as to methods and amount of work 
may fairly be assumed to have been reached. 

I am aware, of course, that there exist in the minds of many 
persons some more or less serious objections to the adoption of 
such a plan as has been spoken of ; and without dwelling further 
upon the advantages of such a cooperative scheme — advantages 
which, it seems to me, must be apparent, notwithstanding the 
arguments brought against it — I take the liberty of devoting 
the moments remaining to me to a consideration of one or two 
of the most important of these objections. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of the adoption of some 
such plan of joint action as has been adopted by the Associa- 
tion of the Middle States is to be found, I think, in the division 
of the colleges into the two classes of those who admit students 
on certificate and those who admit only upon examination. It 
is no part of my present purpose to engage in a discussion of 
the certificate plan as such. Its advantages and disadvantages 
have been very often debated, and I have no disposition to take 
up the cudgel for one system or the other. It does seem clear, 
however, that the creation of a college-entrance examination 
board would necessitate a definite agreement with regard to this 
matter. With the exception of Yale, Harvard, and Bowdoin, all 
of our New England colleges receive students under one form or 
another of the certificate plan, and in most, if not all, such insti- 
tutions, the admissions by certificate are quite the largest pro- 
portion of the whole number of admissions. A joint scheme of 
administering entrance requirements would give the colleges a 
chance to choose, once for all, which god they would serve. 
The obvious course, apparently, would be either for all to admit 
on certificate or else for all to admit by examination. No doubt 
a college-entrance board could deal with a certificate regime as 
well as with examinations, but to deal with both at once would 
add greatly to its labors. If I may express a personal opinion, 
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I would say that I have long thought that a number of institu- 
tions which now admit by certificate would prefer to admit only 
by examination, and would return to the examination basis if 
they could be assured of similar action by all their competitors. 
Such general return, of course, could work no disadvantage to 
any one institution. When it should once have come about that 
the only way to get into any New England college was to pass 
the prescribed examinations, students and teachers would prob- 
ably accept the situation without serious complaint, and without 
loss of enrollment to the college. 

One thing that the college-entrance board could bring about, 
therefore, is the restoration of the examination system in place 
of the certificate plan. On the other hand, if the certificate 
plan is to be retained, either in whole or in part, it seems to me 
that it should be adopted by all the colleges, and the adminis- 
tration of it committed to some central committee or board. If 
admission by certificate is to be the rule, why should we not 
have a joint committee for New England to provide for the 
examination of schools, as the examination board of the middle 
states provides for the examination of students, and whose cer- 
tificate should be necessary to secure admission to college ? 
If the preparatory schools of New England were examined and 
rated by a board made up of representatives of the colleges and 
of the schools themselves, and certificates issued based upon 
such inspection, I cannot see why any institution, however high 
its standards, should hesitate to accept students bearing those 
certificates. Such a systematic inspection would be by no means 
an impossible task, while the results that would accrue from it 
could not fail to be beneficial. There cannot be, in the long 
run, any essential difference, so far as the integrity of college 
work is concerned, between admission based upon an examina- 
tion of the school and admission based upon an examination 
of the pupils, and I am confident that the joint action of 
the colleges of the New England states and the schools them- 
selves in this matter would not only tone up and strengthen very 
perceptibly the present irregular and unsystematic certificate 
plan, but might also be made to insure as effective a preparation 
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for college as is now secured under the stimulus of an examina- 
tion. No college or university, acting alone and single-handed, 
is likely to devise and maintain, for any considerable period, a 
certificate system that will bear close inspection; but I see no 
reason why all of the colleges acting together might not secure 
all the advantages that a certificate plan is thought to possess, 
while escaping most, if not all, of the dangers which have 
attended the system as thus far carried out. 

A second objection is urged by those who feel that none but 
members of the college faculty should pass upon the papers of 
the candidates for admission to the institution. As I heard a 
distinguished president say, a short time ago : "We could never 
consent to have anyone else read our examination books." So 
long as the stated requirements for admission to college are 
variously interpreted by different institutions, so long, of course, 
there will be conclusive force in this argument ; but so long, 
also, will there be essential diversity of standard, although from 
that weakness we profess largely to have freed ourselves. On 
the other hand, if our requirements for admission mean any- 
thing, they ought to mean something in particular, and some- 
thing that can be made clear to average men and women 
engaged in school, college, and university teaching. In other 
words, they ought to be capable of uniform interpretation. The 
point to be insisted upon is that there is neither necessity for 
nor propriety in having two standards of attainment in the same 
subject for the same grade of students, simply because there are 
several institutions instead of one to be dealt with. If Harvard 
and Yale, for example, adopt the same requirement in algebra, 
and state the requirement in the same way in their catalogues 
or elsewhere, I fail to see any reason why the same examina- 
tion paper in algebra would not suffice for the two institutions ; 
and, further, with the requirement in algebra stated in the same 
terms, and adopted, after ample discussion, with every opportu- 
nity for a clear understanding of what it meant, I confess that 
I cannot see what difference it makes whether a Yale or a Har- 
vard man corrects the paper, or, for that matter, whether it is 
corrected by a man from either institution. The only point is 
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that the paper shall be such a paper as the stated requirement 
calls for, and that it shall be corrected and marked by a person 
competent to decide to what extent the demands made by the 
paper have been met ; and for the attainment of that object 
neither Harvard nor Yale, Dartmouth nor Brown, Williams nor 
Tufts could claim, or would care to claim, any superiority. 

A third objection may, doubtless, be raised by those who 
fear lest the adoption of a joint scheme may operate to draw 
students away from this institution or that, and thereby inter- 
fere with the relative standing of colleges and dim prestige. In 
particular, the friends of the smaller colleges have sometimes 
expressed themselves as fearing lest their students, if they found 
themselves able to go to a larger institution, would be strongly 
inclined to do so. If a man holds a certificate issued by the 
central examination board, showing that he has passed a cer- 
tain number of subjects, and knows that the certificate would 
be accepted at Harvard as well as at Bowdoin, would he not 
be likely to go to Harvard instead of to Bowdoin ? Would not 
our smaller colleges suffer in numbers from the superior attrac- 
tiveness of their larger neighbors, or would there not be danger 
that a central board would put the standard so high as to 
exclude many who now find a place in the smaller institutions ? 
I do not myself think that the danger in this direction is suffi- 
cient to warrant any New England college in making prepara- 
tions to close its doors. Students are drawn away from the 
smaller to the larger places now, and in increasing numbers 
from year to year, and yet somehow the small college continues 
to thrive. Young men and women, it must be remembered, go 
to college for a variety of reasons other than because of the 
relative ease or difficulty of getting in. Some are moved by 
social, religious, or traditional influences. Some rely much on 
the opinions of teachers, pastors, or friends. Many are drawn 
by the name or reputation of the college, its distinction in 
scholarship, its prowess in athletics, its indications of rapid 
material growth, or its skill in getting its name often into the 
newspapers. Questions of distance and expense count largely 
with many. There is, I think, extremely little reason to fear 
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that any such federation of interests as has been here advocated 
would work injury to any healthy institution. On the contrary, 
it seems to me that it would immensely strengthen the smaller 
institutions, and that if all the students who entered New Eng- 
land colleges and universities came in with the same kind and 
value of certificate in each subject presented, the problem of the 
healthy smaller college would continue to be the problem of 
selection and not the problem of survival. 

In what I have said on this subject I have, naturally, made 
no attempt to set forth the details of a cooperative plan. Such 
work is always, I think, best done by a committee of representa- 
tives of the institutions concerned. There need be no fear, how- 
ever, but that such machinery as the carrying out of the scheme 
involves could readily be constructed and made to run smoothly 
and successfully. As to the undertaking itself , it seems to me to 
be one of great importance, and one to which this association, 
representing as it does the various institutions necessarily con- 
cerned, cannot too soon or too earnestly give its attention. 
Beyond any question, I think, the federation of institutions is one 
of the subjects certain to be prominent in educational discussion 
for the next few years. I am unwilling to believe that what has 
been inaugurated in the middle states cannot be successfully set 
up here in New England, or that what has been unanimously 
adopted in the one section is not a matter of concern to the col- 
leges and schools of the other. The only question is whether 
we are prepared to undertake the work, whether we earnestly 
desire the benefits likely to accrue from such a form of federa- 
tion, or whether we prefer the present plan. Federation without 
mutual concession we cannot, of course, expect to attain ; but if 
we can rid our minds of the notion that concession involves 
either a lowering of standards or a surrender of healthy and 
proper independence, the apparent difficulties in the way are 
pretty certain to disappear. 

[The limitations of space make it possible to print here only a small por- 
tion of the discussions on the leading topics of the meeting. These dis- 
cussions will appear in full in the Proceedings of the Association, edited by 
the secretary, Dr. Ray Greene Huling. — Editor School Review.] 



